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TESHLATIWA AT ZUNI 

ON a recent visit to Zufii I noticed that my interpreter, a man of 
twenty-three or four, frequently sat with his right arm across 
his body, the hand under his coat. In this posture, his attention now 
and again would wander, and his look was uncertain if not troubled. 
"Do you know about teshlatiwa?" he began one day a surprising con- 
fidence. "No, what is it?" "It is scaredness, it is being scared. 
You feel it in your heart, and you feel as if ants were crawling 
under your skin." 

David went on to tell how teshlatiwa came from looking on the 
dead. The Zufii cemetery is literally God's acre and to secure a new 
grave old bones must be disturbed. The sight of such mortuary 
remains might give teshlatiwa to the grave diggers. The sight of the 
corpse they were to bury might also give teshlatiwa. As a prophy- 
lactic, bits of the personal possessions of the deceased would be 
burned and the smoke inhaled by the four men who had served as 
pall bearers and as grave diggers — an instance of the practise of 
inoculative magic not uncommon at Zufii. 1 

"Americans" do not have teshlatiwa because the graves they dig 
are fresh. David wondered why he himself had teshlatiwa. He had 
never dug a grave. To be sure when he was at school at Albuquerque, 
several years before, a schoolmate had died and he had seen the 
corpse. That must have been the origin of his teshlatiwa. He could 
think of nothing else. 

Very recently, David said, his teshlatiwa had been increased. He 
was sitting that night with some other boys when suddenly one of 
them, a stranger to him, had an epileptic fit, and ' ' then he was dead. ' ' 
(Unconsciousness is thus described at Zufii.) After a while, "he 
was alive." "Now I will get more teshlatiwa," David had said to 
the other boys. 

The other boys had been frightened, too, when they had seen the 
epileptic for the first time in a fit, but teshlatiwa did not result. 
David had a brother who had had teshlatiwa. ' ' They [medicine-men 
of one of the curing orders no doubt] cut him in different places 
with glass and let out the bad blood, then he was well again. ' ' 

Knowing that David was shortly to take part in one of the cere- 
monial dances, physically exacting dances, and thinking he might 

i Parsons, Elsie Clews, "Zufii Inoculative Magic," Science, N. S., XLIV. 
(1916), 470. In the circumstance under discussion a lock of the hair of the 
deceased was said to be burned. 
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have some heart ailment, 2 I urged a visit to the "American" doctor. 
It was quite evident that the visit would not be paid. Nor did David 
seem to consider a native cure. Seeing him sitting with his hand 
pressed to his heart, a friend had said to him, "Have you teshlatiwa? 
You are too young. Only the old have it." To the old it brings 
pain. "And when I get old I will have pain too," commented David. 

Teshlatiwa, as a phenomenon of depression, is of interest to the 
psychologist. As a state of mind expressed in a funerary practise 
it has interest, too, for the ethnologist. For the student of Southwest 
culture in particular who recalls that the culturally-related neigh- 
bors of the Pueblo Indians, the Navaho, desert the camp in which a 
death occurs, the teshlatiwa of the Zufii has peculiar interest. As I 
once heard Professor Kroeber query, did the town dwellers come 
to suppress their fear of the dead in realization of the advantages 
of a settled life, or having less fear of the dead than their migratory 
neighbors did they more readily take to house-building? Or, shall 
we say, the charm of the sedentary appealing, was fear of the dead, 
not suppressed, but forced to take other expression, 3 expression such 
as I have endeavored to describe through the experience of one indi- 
vidual and expression in funerary practises, in the practise cited as 
well as in other less obviously explicable practises ? 4 

"We might even stray into Freudian speculations and suggest that 
the Pueblo Indian cult of the dead as bringers of rain and good crops 
was due, in part, from the psychological point of view, not only to 
the desire for food but to the desire to overcome fear of the dead, 
an effort, so to speak, to rationalize desire, a suppression mechanism, 
myth and ritual being not only a wish fulfilment but a justification 
against fear. Curiously enough, from the cultural or historical point 
of view, the katsena-kachina-koko cult, in its elaborate development 
at least, appears to be a comparatively latter day cult and more or less 
synchronous with the increase in permanency of village sites shown 
by the Pueblo Indians in the last few centuries. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 
New York City. 

2 Subsequently it became clear that teshlatiwa or teshlati 'iwolpa (scared 
goes under, inside) is to be more or less identified -with the several baffling ail- 
ments we call rheumatism. 

s However, fear of the dead in very simple form is also felt. A witch may 
plant a prayer-stick for a deceased member of a hated family and ask the de- 
ceased to draw to himself a given member of the family. Only a careless mother 
would leave her infant alone lest a family ghost come and hold it. As a result 
of such ghostly attention within four days the child would be dead. 

* Cf. Parsons, Elsie Clews, "A Few Zuni Death Beliefs and Practises." 
American Anthropologist, XVIII. (1916), 245-256. 



